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e the New ENGLAND Farmer has al- 
ed its readers to consider well be- 
ng heavily in any scheme or enter- 


which is still in the experimental stage, 


een ready to lend its influence for 
prom of every undertaking which 
mise of improving the char- 

bettering the condition of 
th 3 In noticing or reviewing 
the work of others, it has preferred to bring 
which appears good, and 
rfections so far as may be, 
w r injustice to its readers who may 


The 


Agricultural Association is an organ- 





nns as aguide to action. 


Its secretary 
for the 

He is 
bly heavy man, but is an active 
b men behind him, has 
ble to roll up a snowball of no mean 


promised much. 
tew men could work, 
similar enterprise. 





heavy 


© first meeting called to organize an 
{merican Agricultural Association, was largely 
attended by prominent men from all portions 
Union, and the letters of sympathy re- 

ved from those who could not attend made 


1 very high pile. There were, as usual upon 


such oceasions, many different minds, and the 
organization and choice of officers did not 


railroad men. But it is not a paper that 
alone, will make the journal called for, by the 
thousands of copies, for distribution by rail- 
road men, so, as it looks, the Editor thought ; 
it desirable to cater to this branch of the book 
trade, and published another paper from Mr. 
Atkinson, and re-published the first, and then 
to make sure that the railroad men should not 
fail to purchase, he makes an apology for 
publishing Mr. Chittenden’s paper, and gives 
as a reason for doing so, that ‘it will illus- 
trate how such questions should not be 
treated.” 

We have received very frequent letters 
from Secretary Reall, inviting us to urge our 
readers to join the association, and pay in the 
membership fee of three dollars. The writer 
is a member, and has kept his dues thus far paid 
up, but until the second number of the journal 
came to give some assurance of continued life, 
he has not felt like urging triends to join upon 
his own recommendation; and now that the 
Editor has taken a course so ungentlemanly 
as it seems to us, in the treatment of his con- 
tributors, we have felt it a duty, though a 
very unpleasant one, to make the foregoing 
statements, that farmers who have a desire to 
identity themselves with a national agricultural 
society can do so with their eyes open. We 
hope they will join, and having joined, hope 
they will make it in some degree a farmers’ 
association, or at least, an association that 
shall have a voice in its own affairs. If no 
such organization is needed, or if it can not 
be sustained with so many conflicting inter- 
ests to contend with, then it may be better to 
pay up its debts and set aside enough to meet 
its funeral 
burial. 


expenses and secure a decent 





COTTON SEED MEAL. 





There is perhaps no food given to milch 
cows concerning which there is a greater dif- 
ference of opinion as to its feeding value, 
than cotton seed meal. It has been fed in 
this country to a limited extent for twenty 
years or more, but to a much greater extent 
in England. We have known milch cows to 
consume it at the rate of four quarts per day, 
in connection with the same amount of corn 
meal, without doing any apparent harm, but 
causing the cows fed upon it to yield a heavy 
flow of rich milk, even when no fodder was 
given except poor swale hay. It has been 
used for fattening oxen and steers, and to a 
very limited extent so far as we know, made a 
portion of the ration for horses, swine and 
In other cases it has been fed even 
in smaller quantities with apparent evil results. 
Cows fed upon it have been attacked with gar- 


poultry. 


get or fever in the udder, and in some cases, 
customers have found fault with butter made 
from cows that are fed upon cotton seed meal. 
It is now some years since we have fed it to our 
own cows, but we have recently laid in a fresh 
stock, and propose, if possible, to note any 
marked influence it may have upon either the 
cows or their product. 

Farmers have been taught by the chemists 
to place a very high value upon cotton seed 
meal as a food to mix with poor fodder, on ac- 
count of the high percentage of nitrogenous 
matter contained in it, and in some of the 
lectures we have heard delivered before farm- 





meet the hopes or expectations of all. 
The second annual meeting was exceedingly 
small in attendance, but new officers were 
ind by the help of a few men of wealth, 
w in active interest inthe Association, 
sssed through another year of existence. 
rianunual meeting is now annouced 
t ¢ : the Grand Central Hotel, New 
York, Wednesda 





, Feb. 1, 1882, forthe elec- 
t I lent, senior Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Trustees,, Directors, 
an lent from each State and 


nnection with the meeting, 


Sprague Vermont and Secretary 

w York, announced a National 
Convention, to continue three 

4 , 2, and 3, at which very impor- 
tant and interesting addresses and papers will 
irom some of the most distin- 

guished menin the United States. Friday, 
rd day, will be devoted in part to visits to 


1 farms in the vicinity of New 

York. If the full programme as announced, 
it will be one of the busiest 
severheldinthecity. The subject 

ission the first day will be ‘*How the 
be on by the 


t railroad men in the country. 


for 4 n th + 


> aa to carried 
sare Marketed” wiil the 


occupy 
se-ond day and will be discussed by represen- 
Produce and other Exchanges. 
I ening will be devoted to the subject of 
i-nsilage,” to be participated in by 
srs. Potter, Mills, Moulton, Bailey and 
Brown, of Silo fame 
Chis all reads well, and there is little doubt 
bat tucre will be a lively meeting at the Grand 
41 the first week in February. As a 
‘mber of the assoviation and a representative 
the oldest agricultural journals, we 
a duty to be present if possible. 
like to meet every reader of the 
occasion. If a farmer can 
time and expense of a trip to New 
ich an occasion, it would be exceed- 

og'y pleasant. There is a probability that 
i rates will be reduced, sothat visitors 
‘turn free over lines leading in to New 


FAKME n that 
4a 1 the 


Lorg ons 


vill it pay as a means of teaching the 
a-tical farmer how to make his money come 


ea from bis labor in tilling the soil? We 
vertainiy hope so. It may be no indication to 
tue contrary because some of the leading men 

1d not milk a cow to save their lives, or 
becaus: 


not one in ten of the speakers ever 
And yet, 
“ging from the past history of the Associa- 
on, we do not feel like urging every farmer 
in New England to attend the meeting or to 


Olnt 


bliat 
Dilster 


ed a hand holding a plough. 





Association. 

did a few weeks ago, as we had several 
times before, speak a hopeful word for the 
4ssovlation, on the reception of its prospectus 


fort 
for 


the second volume of its transactions, and 


be 


We 


nother good word when the volume was re- 
ceived. We did not wait to read thoroughly 
its nearly 300 pages of closely printed matter. 
We have not read it all yet, but we have read 
the Editor's comments upon some of the 
papers which he appears to be ashamed of, 
and we must say that we are certainly ashamed 
of his treatment of the writers. The volume, 
like its predecessoy, is a valuable number, 
and we wish it could go into the hands of 
every farmer in the country, but there is cer- 
tainly a look about the affair as if the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Association, the farmers’ 
4ssociation, had sold itself for some ‘‘pieces 
of silver.” 
The leading article in journal No. 1, was 
a valuable paper on ‘‘The Railroad and the 
Farmer,” by Mr. Edward Atkinson of Boston. 
He did not pretend to discuss the whole sub- 
ject, but presented a certain view of it. The 
article pleased some of the railroad men, and 
they ordered a large edition of the journal for 
distribution. ‘This was naturally gratifying to 
4D association that has been constantly with- 
out funds, except such as have been furnished 
by its friends. 
Journal No. 2 seemed to call for a view of 
the other side of the railroad question, and 
Hon. L. E. Chittenden, of New York, was 
invited to write a paper, and accepted the in- 
vitation. His paper was published, and we 
have recently read it with care, and must say, 
that we certainly consider it worthy of re- 


ers’ meetings, one might be led to infer that the 
feeding value of any cattle tood may be meas- 
ured by its percentage of albuminoids ; and this 
may bea safe conclusion so far as coarse, innu- 
tritious fodders are concerned, such as swamp 
hay, over-ripe straw and corn stalks and the 
like. But sucharule may not hold good when 
measuring the value of grains and other highly 
nutritious and fattening foods. It is claimed 
by chemists, Wolff and others, that cotton 
seed meal has twice the amount of albuminoids 
in a given weight that corn meal has, and con- 
sequently is of double value for feeding. ‘This 
may be true, if each be fed in connection with 
coarse fodder that is very poor in albuminoids 
or nitrogenous matter. But suppose we feed 
these grains freely for the purpose of fatten- 
ing animals, the question then arises, whether 
or not cotton seed meal still retains its pro- 
portional superiority. Dr. Lawes, in a recent 
letter to the Cultivator, claims that it does 
not. The German chemists, some of them, 
say that albumen is the source of fat in ani- 
mals, while Dr. Lawes claims that digestible 
carbohydrates have been underrated in this re- 
gard. Carbohydrates have been called the 
heat-producers, but Dr. Lawes believes that 
they are the principal source of fat in animals ; 
which if true, will require a considerable mod- 
ification in the tables giving the food value 
of different fodder materials. Judged by the 
manurial value of corn meal and cotton seed 
meal, Dr. Lawes admits the superiority of the 
latter, but for food value thinks the former is 
richer of the two. 

When we commenced feeding cotton seed 
meal, some twenty or more years ago, ite val- 
ue was little known by farmers in this country 
and the price was very low, less by the ton 
sometimes than corn meal. Now it usually 
brings a little more than corn meal in our 
New England markets. At the present time 
corn meal is worth about 14 cents per pound 
and cotton seed meal 14 cents. If Dr. Luwes 
is correct, it adds another argument in favor of 
farmers raising more corn here in New England, 
where it is one of the surest crops, taking one 
year with another, we have. Farmers should 
endeavor to be as independent of the grain 
markets as possible. When they find corn 
meal selling for less than it can be raised for, 
they should buy and use it as freely as practi- 
cable, and when cotton seed meal or wheat 
bran is selling for a less price, according to 
their value, than corn meal, they should buy 
these freely ; for by so doing they are increas- 
ing the fertility of their farms as much as 
though the same manurial values were pur- 
chased in the form of commercial fertilizers. 
If cotton seed meal is really no more valuable 
as food than corn meal, as claimed by Dr. 
Lawes, and we find it selling considerably 
higher in market, we must use our own judg- 
ment as to whether we can afford to pay a 
much higher price on account of its extra 
manurial value. Wheat bran at some seasons 
of the year often sells at about one-half the price 
of cotton seed meal and considerably less than 
corn meal, while it is nearly 50 per cent richer 
in albuminoids than the latter and contains five 
times as much phosphoric acid, an element 
very necessary to cows in milk, as well as val- 
uable in a manurial sense. This whole sub- 
ject of cattle feeding is one that is beginning 
to attract the attention of farmers generally, 
and it will not be many years probably, before 
carbohydrates and albuminoids will be words 
as familiar in the minds of farmers as nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and muriate of potash have 
come to be within the past four years. The 
chemists can tell the why of many things, but 
the value of certain practices must be estab- 
lished by practical experiments made on the 
farm. 





Stasce Manure vs. Ferticizers.—Dur- 
ing the discussion on fertilizers at the meeting 
of the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hinman of Oxford said that he could not 
afford to purchase stable manure to raise corn 
upon his farm, becayse he had to buy and pay 
for more nitrogen than the crop could use, and 
therefore he was paying for what was not re- 
guired. By using commercial fertilizers un- 
derstandingly, and applying of each element 
only what the crop would take up, he could 
grow his corn at a much lower rate, so much 


SHELTER FROM FROST. 





The importance of providing shelter for 
such half hardy plants as winter spinach, 
onions, strawberries, etc., has been mentioned 
betore, and should have been applied before 
this time. In seasons when we have plenty 
of snow during the entire winter, covering 
for such plants is hardly needed at all, but 
such seasons are not common in the south- 
eastern portion of New England; in this re- 
gion it is much more common to have the 
land more or less exposed, especially late in 
the winter, when the sun runs high and the 
nights are cold. It is against such frequent 
freezing and thawing that the shelter is 
wanted, and if it is only sufficient to shade 
the ground trom the sun and prevent frequent 
thawing, it is better than a heavy covering, 
which is apt to smother the plants during a 
thaw. 

There is another sort of covering to be used 
in spring on the hot beds—I mean of course, 
the mats and shutters used to shelter the glass 
in frosty weather. These mats and shutters 
are usually made on the farm during the cold 
and stormy days of winter. The mats are 
made of rye straw, the coarser and larger the 
better; and the grain should be well threshed 
out, so as not to attract rats or mice to make 
their nests in the mats when stowed away in 
summer. ‘There are two sorts of frame used 
in making mats, one is a rectangular frame of 
2x4 inch spruce, 6 feet four inches square in 
the clear, placed on legs so as to be about 24 
feet from the floor, and across this are tightly 
drawn as many strings of marline as are to be 
used in tying the mat; usually eight or nine 
strings are used. One side of this frame is 
made movable, and is secured in its place by 
stout hard wood pins at each end; this 
movable side is where work begins in tying 
the mat; the straw is laid on in a small, clean 
handful, and tied down tightly by giving the 
loose end of the marline or spun yarn a half 
hitch around the tight string which is made 
fast to the frame; when the mat has been tied 
for about two feet from the edge, the movable 
side of the frame is moved forward and se- 
cured in its new position by pins, while the por- 
tion of mat already made is allowed to drop 
over its edge, allowing the workman to reach 
over and tie about two feet more of the mat. 
The edges of the mats where the butts of the 
straw are irregular, are casily trimmed straight 
by placing the mat upon the floor with a 
straight edged piece of board over the edge 
to be trimmed, and then chop off the irregular 
ends with a hatchet. 

The other sort ot frame used for tying the 
mats, is shaped somewhat like a common car- 
penter’s saw-horse; it is built higher, how- 
ever, so as to bring the top about 34 feet 
from the floor. The top is made of two 
pieces of inch board placed an inch anda 
quarter apart, and between them the mat is 
pushed downward as each handful of straw is 
be 
made of any length desired, usually eight feet 


tied on top. In this frame a mat may 
is about the limit. 

Any one unaccustomed to the use of these 
mats would be surprised to see how efficient 
they are in protecting hot beds from frost; 
when placed over the glass and covered with 
shutters, it requires a very hard frost with 
high wind to freeze through them. The shut- 
ters are made of § inch pine matched boards, 
6 feet 4 inches long by 24 to 3 feet wide, and 
secured by three cleats, one at each end, and 
one across the middle, securely nailed with 
clinch nails. If kept well painted they will 
last for many years. ‘The shutters are often 
used without glass as spring advances, to 
shelter plants on frosty nights, throwing them 
off by day so as to expose the plants to the 
open air; this enables the gardener to use 
his glass and mats on other beds containing 
more tender plants. 

It is customary to put the glass upon cold 
dandelions and rhubarb, 
about the middle or latter part of January, 
covering at night with mats and shutters. It 
the beds are well banked with eel grass, or 


frames containing 


horse manure, they will not freeze enough to 
injure these hardy plants, and the growth 
once started, will progress rapidly as the sun 
gets higher. When the rhubarb leaves touch 
the glass, the frame is built up by an addi- 
tional plank or two placed on the lower one 
and held on its edge in place by means of 
pickets nailed on upon the outside. The rhu- 
barb will grow three feet long if the glass is 
raised so as to give it room. It is a very ac- 
ceptable sauce in early spring, before it can 
be pulled out of doors, and the forced article 
is much more tender than what grows out of 
doors. W. D. Pausrick. 





HIGH vs. LOW FARMING. 





So long as the New England States raise 
larger average crops per acre than are raised 
in the rich farming lands of the West, it will 
hardly do perhaps, to call New England farm- 
ing low farming, yet when we compare what 
is done with what might be, there will be 
found a very wide margin for improvement 
both at the East and at the West. In the de- 
scription of the agriculture of the Island of 
Jersey, given in another column, it will be 
seen that in that small Island but little over 
two acres is required for maintaining a cow, 
while here in Massachusetts, twenty-two acres 
are required for keeping a single animal of 
the cow kind, including oxen, steers, and 
calves, and there is but one horse kept in the 
State for each ninety acres of land. And 
with all our great cities and large manufac- 
turing towns, Massachusetts, the most densely 
populated State in the whole Union, supports 
but one inhabitant for each three acres of 
land, while in the little agricultural Island of 
Jersey with its 12,000 head of cattle, there 
are 60,000 inhabitants, or about two and a 
half to each acre of land, including rocks, 
roads, barren land and building lots. It will 
be noticed, too, that the farmers of Jersey 
are exporting about one-sixth of their stock 
annually, or some 2000 cattle per year. It 
would be interesting to learn to what particu- 
lar cause or causes this highly successful sys- 
tem of agriculture is due, whether to the 
strictest economy on the part of the people, or 
to certain peculiar advantages they may pos- 
sess which the people of other land, as a rule, 
do not. It would be interesting to know 
what methods are followed for keeping up the 
fertility of the soil, how the phosphoric acid 
carried out of the country in the bones of 
their cattle is returned to the soil. It is not 
unlikely that considerable quantities of sea 
weed and other forms of marine vegetation 
are thrown upon the shores, and utilized by 
the farmers. It is reasonable, too, to infer 
that they are very careful to save everything 
that can be used to fertilize and enrich the 
soil. We waste fertility enough in this 
country, which if saved, would make a people 
rich. Boston harbor probably receives and 
washes out to sea, enough of the elements of 
plant food to give the whole State a pretty 
good dressing as often as the land gets 
ploughed by our present system of farming. 





FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 





In the discussion on fertilizers, at the re- 
cent meeting at Newtown, Conn., Mr. Sedge- 
wick of Cornwall, said he thought that Dr. 
Atwater’s experiments had saved the farmers 








Spectful consideration, both by farmers and 


so that it was found a very profitable crop, 


izer manufacturers that less nitrogen is re- 
quired for many crops than had formerly been 
supposed. Nitrogen is the most costly ingre- 
dient used in commercial fertilizers, and the 
most difficult at the present time to obtain. 
It would be wasteful, therefore, to use a 
greater quantity than is really needed, and 
such waste is exceedingly costly to.the farmer. 
As it is found that less nitrogen is required, 
the price of fertilizers has been gradually 
dropping in market, and this gain is greatly 
to the benefit of the farmer. It enables him 
to buy more, and to use more with a fair 
prospect of obtaining a profit. One objection 
to the use of guano, he believed, was that it 
contains a larger percentage of nitrogen than 
is needed, and consequently a larger propor- 
tion than farmers can afford to pay for. A 
saving of one per cent in the amount of nitro- 
gen in a ton of fertilizer, will cheapen the cost 
about four dollars. He thought the most 
profitable way to use fertilizers is in connec- 
tion with stable manure, the fertilizers being 
compounded in such a way as to make the 
manure and fertilizer together, just meet the 
wants of the crops to be grown. Exactly how 
the nitrogen is taken by plants, he did not 
attempt to explain, but it is evident that soil 
which is well filled with the tops and roots of 
clover and other plants, contains a large 
amount of nitrogen that the growing crop will 
in some way appropriate. 





THE JERSEYS AT HOME. 





Their Character and the Treatment 
Receive. 


they 


The following letter from an Englishman 
travelling in the Island of Jersey, we find in 
the December number ot Le Journal D Agri- 
culture Jllustre, a monthly newspaper pub- 
lished in French, by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the Province of (Quebec, Canada. 
The letter was translated for our columns by 
Harry L. Chapin. 


‘The Island of Jersey is small; if it was 
square it would he 6} miles on each side. 
However, this little piece of land suflices to 
keep 12,000 head of cattle; that is to say, in 
round numbers, supports one animal tor each 
two acres of its territory, this including rocks, 
roads, barren land, and the building lots nec- 
essary to the housing of 60,(/00 inhabitants. 
And it has been thus for the last twenty years, 
at least, indeed the census of 1561 gives 12,- 
037 as the number of cattle in the Island of 
Jersey. What is still more remarkable, it ex- 
ports each year about 2000 head (the average 
of exportations, according to the custom 
house reports, being 2049, for the last 15 
years) nearly one head tor each ten acres. 
Now the total number of cattle in England 
gives only one forten acres; it tollows then 
that in proportion to its extent, the Island of 
Jersey exports, each year, more cattle than 
England contains. In other words, if Eng- 


land should export at the same rate, all her | 


cattle would be gone in 4 single year and she 
would not have left a single hoof. 
which permits the Island of Jersey to attain 
this result deserves to be studied, above all at 
this time when the English farmer knows not 
what to do, his sheet-anchors, the culture of 
wheat, leaving him to drift on the rocks. 
Sut another result not less striking than the 
keeping of the cattle, at Jersey, is the race of 
cattle that it has produced. At present, it is 
the custom in England to consider the Jerseys 


The system 


asthe pampered favorites of fortune, play- | 


things for the rich, diamonds to ornament the 
lawn, giving a small quantity of very rich 
milk, cream and butter, for those who are rich 
enough to afford this extravagance. That 


they are small, we admit; beautiful, we con- | 


cede; but why should they not be small? And 
why not beautiful? Isthe shepherd dog ess 
bold, less usetul, or less suited to its special 
work because it is not a mastiff? The ability 
to do the work required is the thing sought 
for, the rest is only fasbion and tinsel. The 
work of the Jersey is to convert grass and 
roots into butter and not into beet. She 
not raised to be eaten; she bas more value as 
a machine to produce butter. 
should she be larger? And far from being a 
luxury for the rich man, she is, more than any 
other race, the dependence of the poor, the 
best aid of small farming. ‘This is very easily 
and simply proved, (in a general way), by the 
experience of the Island of Jersey. We have 
seen that they keep their 12,000 head of cat- 
tle on six miles square, there where the rent 
averages £9 per acre; there where the farms 
are smaller than they are anywhere else; there 
where each farmer works with his hands, and 
is face to face with the wolf that he 
must keep from the door. And what do we 
see? An island eaten up by cattle, and the 
farmers begging? On the contrary, all the 
island is like a garden, everywhere sown with 


is 


needs 


improvements and comfortable houses and of | 


which the aspect shows the well being. One 
finds everywhere comfort and plenty, and no- 
where poverty, misery, or beggars. 

I do not claim that al! this is the work of 
the cows, but I say that these farmers who 
have so serious a struggle to live, and who 
yet obtain so marvellous a success, should 
know their business, and not keep 12,000 
head of cattle at a loss. If the Jerseys are 
profitable there, with the land at £9 per acre, 
will they not give a profit in England, and 
everywhere else where there is a market for 
the butter? But we will go farther, we claim 
that the Jersey cow is the handsomest of all 
cows, as well as the most prolitable. 


Their Merits. 


We will state them in as few words as pos- 
sible. We claim that the Jersey is the most 
profitable of all cows for butter; that she will 
give more butter (relatively to her weight 
and the feed she eats,) than any other race 
whatever; that a good Jersey will give half 
her weight in butter per year. She rarely 
weighs more than 800 pounds, the average 
weight being 700 pounds, and cows giving 
half of that in butter, per year, are found in 
every good herd; that the milk is richer than 
that of any other race, six pints often giving 
a pound of butter, giving less water to milk, 
carry, and set; that the butter is of better 
color, of better texture, of better flavor, and 
of higher price; that she becomes profitable 
earlier, usually having her first calt at two 
years and often sooner; that she is gentle and 
docile, easily cared for (in the Island of Jer- 
sey, at least) by the women and children of 
the house who lead her to the field, tie her, 
take her back to the barn, milk her, and have 
the whole care of her, without help from the 
men who are occupied with other work. 
Finally, she is equally at home in the cold 
climate of the Canadian winters, and the 
tropical heat of the gulf States. 

I have now before me, letters from the Sec- 
retary of the exhibition of Jersey cattle at 
Mobile, where they succeed perfectly, and 
from Mr. Burnham, (who has bought the ta- 
mous Coomassie) of Connecticut, who finds 
that they succeed equally well in the northern 
States, and there are several large herds of 
them in Canada, to which Mr. Cochrane, 
(celebrated owner of Durhams) is going to 
add another. May we not rightly defy the 
world to produce a breed having more merit ? 





PURCHASE BLoopep Horser_esu.— 
Dr. F. A. Roberts of North Vassalboro’, 
Me., returned on Wednesday last from an 
extended tour through the West and South. 
During his travels the doctor visited some of 
the most noted stock farms in the country, 
and purchased some finely bred trotting stal- 
lions, with which to stock his place on the 
river road. From Kentucky he brought Mam- 
brino Abdallah, a beautiful bay 8 years old, 
154 bands. He was sired by Mambrino 
Patchen, a full brother to Lady Thorne; he 
by Mambrino Chief, by Mambrino Paymaster, 
by Mambrino, by Imported Messenger. Ab- 
dallah’s dam is Lady Ayers, by Redman’s 
Abdallah Patchen, by Alexander's Abdallah, 
by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. He also pur- 
chased Zenith, a two year’s old chestnut, 16 
hands high, sired by Inheritor, by J. Gould, 
by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian; dam the cele- 
brated mare Tennesee, she by Pilot, Jr.; her 
dam by imported Leviathan. Zenith’s sire, 
Inheritor, has the fastest sire and dam on 
record, Jay Gould, 2.234, and Lucy, 2.173. 
These horses have strains of the fastest blood 
in the world, being related to Geo. M. 
Patchen, Lucy, Lady Thorne, Goldsmith 
Maid and Maud S. 


OF 





& great amount of money by teaching fertil- 


Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


BY ABEL FPF. STEVENS. 





The selections made from the multitudinous 
lists sent out annually by nurserymen, of 
strawberries, raspberries, and other fruits, 
often mislead the amateur and inexperienced 
grower, who, after buying and growing many 
of the highly praised and finely colored varie- 
ties, meet with only disappointment and fail- 
ure, for glowing descriptions and high-sound- 
ing names are, as a rule, very dearly paid for. 
Being a practical fruit grower, and having 
tested, by growing and fruiting, during the 
last fifteen years, over 150 varieties of small 
fruits, for the leading markets of New Eng- 
land, I do know what the public wants in 
fruits, and which are the best varieties for 
general cultivation and adaptation to locality, 
and soils. No one variety is best for all pur- 
poses. Extensive experience and observation 
has proved to me that a few carefully selected 
varieties are far more desirable and profitable 
tp grow, than a large number of indifferent 
kinds. I find in all the leading agricultural 
papers a constant demand and inquiry from 
the public for the best fruits, and a list of a 
few varieties which combine all the most de- 
sirable properties—such as superior quality, 
large size, great productiveness, firmness of 
texture, fine color, good form, and adaptation 
to different soils. 

Having been importuned by growers to 
give to the public a select list of six varieties, 
combining all of the above qualities, I have 
prepared the following list of the different 
species of fruits. TI predict that, in the future, 
the value of any catalogue of fruits will con- 
sist of the fewness of varieties offered, rather 
than the long list of mere names, as at the 
present time. I, being the first to give to the 
public a condensed and tabulated catalogue of 
fruits of the best early, medium and late vari- 
eties; those adapted to a light, sandy soil; 
also, for a moist, heavy soil; a list for profit- 
able market kinds, and of the choicest in qual- 
ity, for home use, with the best new varieties 





Then why | 


now offered. 

My lists of fruits, both large and small vari- 
| eties, have been pronounced by many leading 
horticulturists in the northern and middle 
States, as the very ‘*best list ever offered ;” 
**worth its weight in gold ;” ‘the very cream 
of the list,” &e., &e. Several of the most re- 
hable and progressive nurserymen in the coun- 
try have adopted the list entire, for their fu- 
ture catalogues. I head my list with the first 
and best fruit of the season. 


Strawberries. 
Best six standard varieties for market—for a light, 


sandy soil. 
Furly Medium Late. 
Bidwell, Miner's Prolitic, Mt. Vernon, 
| Crescent. Chas. Dewning. Kentucky. 
| For a moist, heavy soil. 
Duchesse, Sharpless, Glendale, 
| Pioneer. peneca Windsor. 
For table use and home market, of extra quality. 


Black Defiance, Cumberland, Hervey Davis, 





Duncan, -incoln Pres. Wilder 
} New varieties of special merit. 
Manchester, Stevens’ Favorite, Queen, 
Orient. Finch’s Prolitic Marvin. 
Raspberries. 
Red varieties for market. 
rurner, Cuthbert, teliance, 
Brandywine Franconia Rochelle, 
Yellow varieties. 
} Caroline. Florence. Golden Thornless. 
Black varieties. 
Soubegan Mammoth Cluster. Gregg. 
Home use—superior quality. 
He rstine Delaware. French. 
} New red vurieties of promise 
Welch. Superb Rubies. 
New black varieties. 
Tyler Ontario Colossal. 
Blackberries. 
Hardy market varicties for field culture. 
hittatinuy Snyder. Taylor's Prolific. 


Pender market varieties 


Vileon'’s karly Dorchester. Lawton 
Home Garden. 
| 
| Britton Wach usett Hoosac Thornless. 
| New varieties of merit. 
Agawam. Triumph. Wallace. 
Gooseberries. 
Downing Smith's Improved Hudson. 
Currants. 
| Red varieties. 
| Versailles Cherry. Victoria. 
White varieties 
| Dana's Grape. Goudouin. 
New varieties—extra size. 
Fay’s Prolitic Red. Lee’s Large Bi’k. Golden Champ’n. 


Woodside Fruit Nursery, Natick, Mass. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


TENNESSEE, 





Natural Beauties--Fine Stock--Farming Pro- 
ducts--Thoroughbred Horses--Immigration 
--Farming Lands, etc. 

sibel 
The fame of the blue grass region of Ken- 

tucky is not unfamiliar to the New England 
mind, especially to those who take an interest 
in fine stock, for which that locality has be- 
} come so noted. A five hours’ ride from Lou- 
isville, however, over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. drops you into the blue grass sec- 
tion of Tennessee, which is now becoming 
equally, if not already, as famous in this par- 
ticular, as in agricultural pursuits as well 
Having rece:-tly returned from a visit to this 
locality—my second within two years—it may 
not prove uninteresting to the numerous read- 
ers the New ENGLanp Farmer to know 
what Tennessee is doing in farming and stock- 
raising—a subject which I took especial pains 
to inform myself upon. 

My investigations led me principally through 
the beautiful counties of Sumner and David- 
son, two of the most fertile districts within the 
borders of the State. Here nature has been 
more than lavish with her bounteous wealth. 
The country is magnificently wooded, and is 
sufliciently rolling to present to an apprecia- 
tive eye one continuous picture of natural 
beauty, although I had the disadvantage of 
seeing it at, by no means, the most attractive 
season of the year. On either side of the 
road are green wheat fields, in which are 
grazing Southdown sheep, Jersey and beef 
cattle, and beautiful thoroughbred colts. You 
pass extensive and well cultivated estates, 
many of which show unmistakable signs of 
prosperity. The houses are built in the south- 
ern style of architecture, many of brick, and 
all having chimneys outside. Enter one ot 
these spacious mansions and you will at once 
realize the truth of southern hospitality. The 
lands are very fertile, and readily yield, with- 
out the aid of manure or fertilizers. There 
is almost every variety of soil, and the agri- 
cultural reports show that there is hardly a 
thing that cannot be successfully raised. To- 
bacco, wheat, corn, barley, oats, German mil- 
let, rye, hay, clover, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
and buckwheat are staple crops; and in 
some parts of the State there are a number of 
vineyards, from which thousands of pounds of 
grapes are annually shipped to the North, 
and where wine is largely manu‘actured ; fruits 
of all kinds grow readily, much of which aiso 
finds a remunerative sale at the North. 

Stock-raising is now, however, largely en- 
gaging the attention of the farmers of Ten- 
nessee, from the fact that the breeding of fine 
stock has come to be very profitable, while 
the country and climate is naturally adapted 
to the purpose. The rich blue grass, on 
which all kinds of stock thrive so well, grows 
in profusion. After seeing the fertile Sum- 
ner county, one realizes the truth of the 
following lines, which are by Major Alvord, 
and which the New ENGLAND FarMER quoted 
a short time since :— 


ot 


“Surely you have heard 
Of the fair plains where the sweet grasses grow, 
Just grass, naught else; and where the noble herd 
Of blooded cattle graze, and horses bred 

For victory * bd bd . ba bad 

* * . * * *. * * * 

The lovely ae of the blue grass, 

The wild free park spread out by nature’s hand, 

That scarce an English Dukedom may surpass 

In velvet beauty—while its royal sweep 

Over the country miles and miles away, 

Dwarfs man-made parks to toys.” * *.* * * 

The winters are short and mild, which ena- 
bles stock to find good and nutritious grazing 
during nearly the whole year. The expense 
of raising a fine horse, cow or sheep, is less 
than one-half what it is with us. From the 
time of Gen. Jackson, who was one of the pi- 
oneers of the turf, down to the time of the late 
‘‘unpleasantness,” Tennessee stood nearly at 
the head as a producer of the best blooded 
horses, an industry which has brought much 
wealth into the State in the past, and is sure 
to do so in the future, the demand for thor- 
oughbred horses being largely on the increase. 

As an evidence that Sumner County is again 
destined to become the race-horse region ot 
America, we may cite the recent successes on 
the turf of the celebrated Luke Blackburn, 
Lord Murphy, Jim Malone, Gilidelia, Bolero, 
Matagorda, Kennesaw, and Greenland 
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This beautiful apple, known in various lo- 
calities as ‘Williams’ Early,” ‘*Williams’ Fa- 
vorite,” **Williams’ Red,” etc., is a compara- 
tively recent addition to our list of early ap- 
ples, but owing to its many excellences as a 
market and table variety, has become widely 
spread through New England and New York. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Stevens, in his list of 
desirable fruits, published in our columns De- 
cember 31st., puts it second to the Astrachan, 
but we think that in point of flavor as an eat- 
ing variety, it is superior, and it is certainly 


bred in Sumner; as well as a number of 
others too numerous to mention. One sees 
but little stock here but what is of the purest 


ridirg, driving, and even for ploughing, are 
often thoroughbred, or very nearly so. Some 
of the long journeys which these often per- 
form, are truly surprising, and refute the re- 
mark often made by the ignorant, that the 
thoroughbred is only fit for racing purposes. 
There are at present, several gentlemen 


who do. Gen. W. G. Harding has the largest 
establishment of the kind in the State; it 
comprises four thousand acres, four hundred 
ofwhich are beautifully wooded and enclosed 
as a park, in which are 200 deer. The stud 
consists of eighty brood mares and three stal- 
lions. The produce of these are sold at 
auction every spring. I had the pleasure ot 
having a look at the thirty-two which will be 
disposed of this year. These sales draw to- 
gether a company gathered from all parts of 
the country, and which often numbers over a 
thousand; the competition for a brother or a 
sister to a celebrated winner is often so_ brisk 
as to bring the prices up into the thousands. 
The breeding of horses not, however, 
oveupy the whole attention of the lordly pro- 
prietor, as the cultivation of the soil yields 
the principal revenue of the place. Messrs. 
J. & A.C. Franklin are also large breeders 
of thoroughbreds, and at the farm of the lat- 
ter gentleman, I saw the noted mare Waltz, 
by Lexington, the dam of Glidelia and Bolero ; 
and at the former's, Nevada by Lexington, the 
dam of Luke Blackburn. Of these two mares 
it may be said they are almost worth their 
weight in gold, a colt from either of them 
selling readily for thousands of dollars. Col. 
A. R. Wynne, Mr. B. F. Cockrill, Dr. W. R. 
Tomkins, Mr. J. T. Carter, and Dr. E. S. 
Carr, may also be mentioned among the suc- 
cessful breeders. To all of these gentlemen | 
am greatly indebted for their kindness, and 
the ready assistance they so cheerfully afford 
me in my investigafions. 

The question of immigration to the South- 
ern States is one which at the present time, 18 
occupying a large share of attention among 
us; and | may be permitted to say that the 
claims of Tennessee as a field tor the farmer 
of New England, have not by any means been 
brought to the attention of that class. Let it 
in justice be said ot our brethren in that State, 
that they want Northern men to come and 
settle among them; they want enterprising 
and industrious people who will assist in de- 
veloping the resources of their State, and at 
the same time assist themselves. Your wel- 
come will be sincere and hearty—I will vouch 
tor that; you will find educated and hospitable 
neighbors, a mild and beautiful climate, 4 
country which is rich and inviting, and as yet 
in its infancy as regards cultivation. There 
are a number of Northern men who have 
moved into the State since the war, and who 
have by their industry and prudence amassed 
comfortable fortunes in agricultural pursuits, 
and are honored and respected members of 
the community ; others may do the same. 

I feel almost warranted in saying that 4 
New England farmer can go to Tennessee, 
and be sure to succeed, if Le uses the same 
energy that he must of necessity here at home. 
For those who wish to embark in fine stock 


does 


to be the best location in the country, taking 
into consideration the price of land and other 
advantages. If proper attention is given to 
the business, there is nothing in the way of 
farming that pays as well here, as stock- 
raising; everything is bred, from poultry to 
thoroughbred horses. There are ample edu- 
cational advantages, and free schools in every 
voting precinct. First class farming lands 
near good schools and churches and of easy 
access to railroads, can be bought at prices 
ranging from 25 to 40 dollars per acre, and 


Tennessee is one of the best fields in the 
whole country for the immigrant who would 
seek for himself a pleasant home, a rich soil, 
which will generously respond to his labors, 
and good society which honesty and moral 
worth are the only passports needed by him 
to be received into. 

This article was not written, Mr. Editor, 
from any self-interest—I have no lands in 
Tennessee—I wish I had. I had no other 
motive in putting together these disjointed 
remarks, than a desire to enlighten our far- 
mers and others about a section which is 


for a new field to settle in, and in justice to 
the people of Tennessee, whose kindness and 
hospitality I shall not soon forget. 
ALEXANDER. 
Dorchester, Jan. 7, 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HILLSIDE DRAINING. 





The season of underdraining will soon be at 
hand, and the present is a most opportune 
time to talk over matters and points relating 
to this most important operation. One thing 
upon which there seems to be various opin- 
ions, is the manner of draining hillsides, that 
is, should the drain extend up and down the 
hill, or diagonally across it? No doubt the 
immediate answer of those who have never 
given the subject any thought, would be, place 
it up and down the hill; the water naturally 
runs down hill, and why not the artificial chan- 
nel? As far as my own observation extends, 
we both agree and disagree with the supposed 
views—agree, when the slope of land has less 
than one toot fall in fifteen—disagreeing when 
the descent or fall is more rapid. There are 
several theories that might be advanced to sup- 
port both cases, but it is deemed quite unne- 
cessary to give them. 

When drains are placed diagonally across 


much water as one up and down, of the same 
length. If it be necessary to drain a steep 
hillside, the flow of water, in every case, 
should be retarded, rather than increased, as 
the rapid running of water is quite apt to se- 
verely injure, if not entirely destroy, the side 
of drains, whether they be of tile or stone; 
yet do not go to the other extreme, and make 
the drain too straight across the face of the 
hill, or some of the water, at points, may set- 
tle through the soil on the lower side of the 
drain, thus materially defeating the end sought. 

In draining springs, located upon hillsides, 
cut the drain a few feet above where the cen- 
tre, or above the point where the greatest 
amount of water appears to reach the surface ; 
thus tapping the spring at as low a depth as 

sible, a point that should not be overlooked 
In any case. 

It is certainly impossible to offer any fixed 
rule that will apply in every case, and in very 
many cases @ man’s own judgment must be his 





best and truest guide in deciding whether a 





equal to the Astrachan in attractiveness of ap- | 


blood; many of the horses used for work, for | 


who are exclusively engaged in raising thor- | 
oughbreds for the turf; they do not train | 
their colts, but sell them as yearlings to those | 


raising, I can with truth, say that I believe it | 


wortby the attention of those who are looking | 


the hill, they will usually drain out twice as | 


THE WILLIAMS APPLE. 


| pearance. The above illustration shows, very 
| fairly, the shape and average size of the fruit, 
| but cannot do justice to its color, which is of 
| a dark purplish red indistinctly striped with a 
lighter shade of the same color. The flesh is 
of a yellowish white color, of a sub-acid and 
| somewhat peculiar flavor, and, like most early 
| apples, it is somewhat dry. 


It ripens in July 
| and August, and always commands a high 
| price in the market, being considered a ‘fancy 

eating” apple, and generally marketed with 
| great carefulness, in boxes rather than barrels 
sO as to attract purchasers by its beauty. 


drain must run in this or that direction, with 

a branch here, or a curve there, and so on to 

the end of the list. L. D. Snoox 
Yates Co . N. oe Jan. 9, 1882. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


‘MORE QUESTIONS TO BE DECIDED. 


It would seem that six thousand years of 
butter making, ought to settle some questions 
—perhaps some are decided, beyond dispute, 
but amoug them is not that of washing the 
butter. In regard to this, opinions and prac- 
tice vary, just as they did doubtless in olden 
| times. Some wash and othersdo not. Some 

claim that by washing, the buttermilk or other 
extraneous matter is more readily separated 
from the butter, so less working of the butter 
is necessary, and consequently a better quality 
On the other hand it is said that 
washing tends to some extent to bleach the 
butter, make it whiter, and detract somewhat 
of the delicate and peculiar aroma which should 
be retained, and thus some portion of the 
most essential constituents of the butter being 
withdrawn, a really inferior product is the re- 
By so much as the tat and flavor of the 
butter is eliminated is the butter deteriorated. 
Some writers advise to continue the wasbing 
till the water runs off clear. This is sound 
advice and good logic—provided the first 
| washing is desirable. But how shall this ques- 
| tion be decided ? by the taste? It would seem 
that the physical sense of taste would hardly 
be acute enough in most persons to readily de- 
tect such slight and subtile changes, granting 
they do occur by the washing of butter. Some 
experts, even, are not able to recognize oleo- 
margarine in all cases, and often they will de- 
clare with amazing assurance that of two sam- 
ples taken, unknown to them, from the same 
batch of butter, one is inferior to the other. 
Mere opinions can never decide the question 
of washing, however strongly maintained 
That washing aids in the removal of the but- 
termilk is apparent to the observer, but the 
question whether by this process any portion 
of the legitimate constituents of the butter are 
withdrawn, may best, and perhaps only, be de- 
termined by the chemist, in his laboratory. 
Our State legislatures make generous appro- 
priations, sometimes, in aid of agriculture— 
why not some of our State Boards and 
Colleges use some portion of these funds in 
making experiments which shall determine 
facts, in regard to certain questions which from 
the nature of the case, ordinary farmers are 
incompetent to decide? Each dairyman can 
decide the question of wasbing butter, or any 
other question, to his own satistaction perhaps, 
but such decision does not necessarily estab- 
lish the truth in the case. The decision of 
sense alone are not always facts—these some- 
times elude the sense. I care not so much 
for opinions, fancies, or theories, (the most 
ignorant people are full of these, and are often 
the most officious in their maintenance), as I 
do for facts—the exact truth in the case. 

Another question which is possibly of less 
importance than that of washing is: Should 
butter be worked a second time? It is grant- 
ed in this question that the butter was ina 
proper condition, and was properly worked 
at the first—shall it be re-worked? ‘The prac- 
tice is quite common to finish the working at 
once, and immediately pack the butter in the 
tub. This saves much time and labor, and 
there will be more pounds of butter to sell, 
and if the butter will sell as well, this method 
is the most profitable. But is it the best way | 
Will the butter keep as well and sell as bigh 
to fancy buyers and consumers? Do the 
makers of gilt edged butter practice re-work- 
ing? It is conceded that overworking is in- 
Jurious—is one working sufficient and best ? 

VERMONT. 
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sult. 


do 





Selections. 


PORK KEEPS ITS PLACE. 


in many cases on easy terms of payment. | 





Great alarm was manifested a few months 
ago by the raisers and shippers of pork when 
the news was received that American pork 
products were excluded from European coun- 
tries. It was thought that this action by it- 
self would result in lowering the price of pork 
very considerably, and that it would so preja- 
dice people in this country that there would 
be less pork consumed at home. Some far- 
mers who had raised many hogs concluded 
that it was time to substitute cattle and sheep 
for them, as hereafter beet and mutton would 
take the place of pork on American tables. 
For some time sensational reports were circu- 
lated in our own papers about the injurious 
| effects of eating pork. But the alarm they 

excited was soon over. The market, too, 
| very quickly adjusted itself, and pork, hams, 
| bacon, and lard were higher than betore. It 
must be evident to every careful observer that 
pork raising will be profitable in the tuture as 
it has been in the past. The foreign outlet 
| for pork may be closed and remain closed for 
all time, but the vast outlet for it at home will 
remain open. Nearly all persons relish beet 
and poultry, and many do mutton, but for a 
steady diet the great majority of American 
citizens prefer pork. Pork is the favorite 
| meat food of persons who work, and we are a 
| working people. Pork always has been, is 
now, and probably always will be, the leading 
meat food of the people of the Southern 
| States, both blacks and whites. Hogs can be 
| raised in the Southern States to much better 
| advantage than beef, and the people there do 
| not take kindly to the use ot mutton. They 
become accustomed to the use of pork in early 
life, and they never lose their appetite for it. 
| The like is true in relation to a large part of 
| the people of the Western States. 

There are many things that commend pork 
to persons of small means who work for their 
living, as most Americans do. The dressed 
| hog may be cut and cooked almost without 
| loss. Even the head, feet, and tail make ex- 
cellent food. The proportion of bone in pork 
is very small as compared with beef or mutton. 
The meat is highly flavored, and may be eaten 
| with relish without condiments. Different 
| parts of the hog have different flavors, and 
afford variety. Pork can be cooked easier 
and cheaper than beef and mutton, as it con- 
tains an abundance of fat. Butter is not 
necessary to cook or to flavor it. The fat ex- 
tracted by the cooking process affords one of 
the best substitutes for butter. On these and 
many more accounts pork is more economical 
than beef or mutton. 

The value of beef and mutton is greatly im- 
paired by any process of curing, but this is 
pot the case with pork. The flavor of pork 
is improved by the employment of salt and 
smoke. Pork can be more advantageously 
stored away than any other kind of meat. 
Most laboring persons desire hot meat for 
supper, and pork can be easily cooked by fry- 





ing it in its own fat. Pork is more easily 
transported than beef or mutton, and is more 
easily preserved. It is preferred for food by 
lumbermen, miners, and all other persons 
who camp out and do their own cooking. 
The statement advanced by a distinguished 
German chemist that fat meats are not desired 
by persons living in warm climates appears to 
be contradicted by all who reside for any 
great length of time in tropical countries. 
Pork is the favorite meat food in the West 
Indies, as it is in Central and South America. 
As pork keeps its place on the table so 
hogs keep their place on the farm. Take the 
seasons as they go, there is as much profit in 
keeping hogs as any animals that are raised 
on farms. Hogs increase rapidly and mature 
early. It takes but a short time to raise & 
large stock of them. It costs but a small eum 
to fit up 4 farm for keeping hogs. No large 
or expensive buildings are required for thei 
protection, as they will live and thrive and 
grow if they have only moderate protection 
against the cold and wet. It takes but a 
short time and a smal! amount of money to 
improve a stock of hogs. A fine boar of on: 
of the best breeds can be bought at the price 
ordinarily paid for a good buck, for an eighth 
of the sum ordinarily demanded for a thor- 
oughbred bull, and for a twentieth part of the 
price of a fine stallion. Hogs are, for the 
reasons above given, excellent stock for far- 
mers of small means to raise. They not only 
multiply fast and mature quickly, but they 
are easily fattened for the market. 

Hogs devour and use to advantage most of 
the waste products of the farm. They eat all 
the butter milk and skimmed milk produced 
in the dairy, the leavings of the table, the im- 
perfect and decaying fruit of the orchard, the 
poor potatoes and garden vegetables, and the 
offal of the house, barn, and stable. During 
the summer hogs will live and make a good 
growth on grass and clover. They will eat a 
larger number of substances than any kind of 
stock kept on farms, and will generally make 
a better return for them in a shorter time. 
Farmers who are largely engaged in raising 
cattle for beef, find it to their advantage to 
keep and feed hogs in connection with them 
A pig will grow and fatten on the waste of a 
steer, and its meat will be a matter of clear 
gain to the owner. 

Hogs are cleanly and well-disposed animals 
when allowed an opportunity to keep them- 
selves in a comfortable and neat manner. The 
expression ‘‘as dirty as a pig” originated with 
a man who never allowed his pigs an opportu 
nity to keep themselves clean. He kept them 
in a close sty and made them wallow, eat and 
sleep in theirown manure. The pig is addicted 
to bathing, and will take to water ‘‘as natu- 
rally asa duck,” if it only has a chance. If the 
water is clean, the pig will be clean when he 
comes out of it. The pig is the only lar; 
domestic animal that will build himself a bed 
and keep it clean. It is almost the only an 
mal that will deposit its solid and liquid drop- 
pings at a distance from the place where 
eats and sleeps. In these and many other re 
specta the pig is a far more cleanly animal 
than the horse, cow, or sheep. It halt 
much pains were taken to keep pigs clean as 
is taken to keep horses and cattle so, the) 
would be at all times models of cleanliness. 
Hogs are easily kept, if the right course is ta- 
ken with them. They will live in a suitable 
pasture during the summer, as well as cows, 
and they will harvest much that they eat at 
other seasons of the year. They will eat the 
rye, oats, wheat or barley in a lodged field, 
so that very little is left to sprout up after 
they are removed from it. They will dig ar 
tichokes and potatoes cleaner than most men 
will, and will dispose of all the grains of « 
ieft by the huskers. The pig is as docile 
any animal kept on the farm, with the excp- 
tion of the dog, and his reputation for obst 
nacy, like that of the mule, is largely owing 
to the bad manner in which he is brought 
—Chicago Times. 
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COLLEGE-BRED CATTLE. 





Under the direction of Professor Morrow, 
of the Illinois Industrial University, as pres 
ously reported in Zhe 7ribune, eight steers o! 
different breeds (two Ayrshires, two seven- 
eighths Devons, two one-half Herefords, and 
one Shorthorn and one three-fourths Short- 
horn) were in the spring of 1580 set apart | 
a comparison of the qualities of such breeds 
for making meat under ordinary treatment 
In spring and summer they were kept in pa 
tures, which were badly affected by the drou 
of 1880 and 1881, and they were wintered in 
an open yard on damaged unthreshed oats, 
threshed timothy straw, cornstalks, and towar 
the end of the season avery little corn. Fr 
May 1, of the second season, all were in pa 
ture and were supplied with a full teed « 
shelled corn. From a single experiment, with 
only two animals of each breed, no very di 
sive conclusions can be drawn as to the com 
parative fitness of one breed or another 
fattening, but some points are brought out or 
a general view of allthe results. It is 
esting to notice that a comparatively emall dil- 
ference in the feeding of the first year, a; 
peared to affect the condition of the animals 
at the end, eighteen months later; one animal 
of each breed was kept on fair pasture during 
the first summer, and the other on poor pas- 
ture with a teed of corn every day, and in «1 
ery case the tormer when butchered gave t! 
greater weight of carcass. The moderate 
tat carcasses of these animals from the L: 
versity farm were in all cases noted by the 
committee of judges at the Chicago Fat Stock 
Show, as being more profitable for consum; 
tion than the very fat animals slaughtered at 
the same time; and of these college-brec 
steers the one with the largest per cent. o! 
low was ranked lowest in respect to merit 
carcass; the carcass which took the first pr: 
mium had the largest proportion of lean meat 
to gross weight as compared with any carcass 
in the show. The judgment of experience: 
butchers may serve to enforce the lesson taugh! 
by the results of careful German experiments, 
showing that in feeding for the stalls there 1s 
& point when the animal is about half fattened 
beyond which further feeding adds but a sma 
quantity of meat to the carcass, and real!) 
does little else than to load it down with tat.— 
Professor Caldwell in N. Y. Tribune. 
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Mr. A. W. Roserts has contributed to 
Forest and Stream an interesting chapter on 
chestnuts, of which he saye the wholesale deal- 
ers in New York handle from 10,000 to 12, 
000 bushels each year, the entire lot passing 
thence to a multitude of retailers, mostly 
small, who dispose of it by the pint or quart, 
either roasted, boiled or raw, none being ( 
siccated, or converted, as in other countries 
into flour or meal for culinary use. ‘To 
guard against heating in bulk, and destructior 
by worms, are problems still unsolved, thoug! 
experiments are constantly made. It is sug 
gested that on this point—as well as in utili 
zation of the nuts for food—we might get 
helpful hints from the French, the Redmen 
and the chipmunks: 

‘*In the south of France and the north of 
Italy chestnuts serve in a great measure as & 
substitute for bread and potatoes. The nuts 
laid by for winter are those which fall off the 
trees, while those which are beaten off are 
sent to the large cities for immediate us 
With the North American Indian the chestnut, 
in winter time, enters largely into his daily 
are. The nuts are gathered in the fall by 
the squaws, and are said to be kept in perfect 
condition during the winter by some system ot 
storage or curing known to them only. ‘The 
chipmunk squirrels peel the chestnuts before 
storing them up for winter. From four to 
six chipmunks, constituting what might be 
called a cooperative society, excavate a large 
hole or chamber in which to store the nuis. 
This hole is large enough to contain from a 
bushel to a bushel and a half of nuts, accord- 
ing to the number of squirrels cooperating 
together. The excavation is not only of sut- 
ficient size to contain the winter's supply ot 
food, but also to afford sufficient room as a 
sleeping apartment for the squirrels during 
the long winter months.” 





A Generous Diet ror Cows.—In answer 
to an inquirer who wanted to know if feeding 
cows meal—corn and oats, or clear corn-meal 
alone—will cause them to ‘‘run out” alter two 
or three seasons’ milking, Prof. L. B. Arnold 
says in The Weekly Tribune: Cows which are 
made to live chiefly upon meal do not last as 
long as those which live on grass. A _ highly 
stimulating diet for any animal shortens the 
duration of its life. Over-exciting any par- 
ticular organ exhausts its functions premature- 
ly. But a generous diet—one that fully sus- 
tains all parts of the body—contributes to 
health and longevity. Cows which have a 
moderate feed of meal while grazing, will give 
more and better milk, and hold out longer 
than those which live exclusively on grass. 
This is more especially true with large milkers. 
So large a share of their food is converted in- 
to milk that their bodies fail to be properly 








